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The Teacher Corps Projefct descriljed in thxs docaaent 
is a federally funded prograa, involving Jackson State Oniversity, 
the Jackson Public School Systea^ and the coManity. It represents 
efforts to incorporate theories, teaching- learning strategies, and 
■ulticultural experiences in teacher edacation into a single - 
conceptual fraaework. The acadeaic prograa is c&apetency based and 
field centered with aany of the courses being teaa taaglat- & Modular 
delivery systea of learning experiences is used- The aodoles are 
being progranaed to provide tracking of student through the use of 
the coaputer. The instructional activities are facilitated by an 
instructional teaa representing the School of Edacation, the School 
of Liberal Studies, and the Jackson Public School Systea. Inservxce 
training is provided for the cooperating teachers through foraal 
courses, ainicourses, comprehensive workshops, and sealnars. There xs 
an exceptional child component eaphasizing the concept of ^ , 

aainstreaaing and diagnostic/prescriptive teaching. Coaaoaity- based 
educational activities are designed and iapieaented in keepxng wxth 
the philosophy of Teacher Corps. The total project xs evaluated 
periodically by interns, pieabers of the staff, the policy coaaxttee. 
National Teacher Corps Of;ficers, and internal and external 
consultants. Appendixes include objectives for each school and a 
sample instructional module. (JA) 
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IMPROVING tEACHER CO^U»KTI•.NC.Y FOH fafl/rT-.ETIUnC CHILUI^ 

SuHunary - Part I 



Jackson State University has a lonju dit:t I ur.uliaicd history of commit 



ment td^ multicultural education. 1h^ result of such commitiaeutSj are a i 
variety ^f programs lind viable partncruhips vJLh i-rca public, and private 
schools, and the Mississippi State Dep5rtft;cnl; of EdMi;ntiou in the 
University's effort to cope with educa'tionnl rrob!eu;.ft aad with educational 
change . 

Jackson State University has imporocptiMy bioa-lcnod its services ' 
to meet the needs of more publics duriiij; the p-?t ten years* This expan- 

« 

sion took place as a result of artlcuLitod ncr.ci<,- by individuals from various 
segments of the comunity. Ihe School of Edvuation, particularly, has been 
in dialogue with its various publijcs to deter.inv ocific needs df pre- 
service and inservice teachers. The program hr?rein described represents 
one of the current major thrusts to inpltMneui: pronra"-'-. to went the mreds 
of teachers for the present-day nulticnll urcil t:v<:i>.ty. 

Teacher Corps, a federally funded progr../-, invrlvlr.g Jackson State 
University, the Jackson Public School Syf.ter. ^rd tho Cui:!ram.i.ty , repreyents 
efforts to incorporate theoriet;, teach ir.g-le.:! r.irv;. st ratcr.icr; , and lauJti- 
cultural experiences io-to a single concci'tu;. I f : .-.ru . t rk. The projc ot. t ur tht 
provides opportunities for graduate and undc-r;-; . r.tudtntiv to reccivo 
practical classroom €!Xpor ienccs, ar. veil as r Lt i;f c:; witiiiti the*. cui:i::mn It y 
These e/pcrit-nccs providi. nn additional diix:' '.^i t-^ t ho Lcachcr education 
program . 

The iK'.iiw concept if; ouipha;! Lzed tin •; i .•■ pi-.i'-L. The wctlvitief; 

are pj aiir-.-d^and inplenK-nl ed im lusive .-f r^, ^ ! v,- .ifurt:; that Uia:: iiii i >-e 

III.- f.ff !v.- m:-.- of i c:,..ui .-, •,. ! . '. .1 ■ . ; ■ ■ ' ''.i!-,. i;; provided 
for -(na iv idiii 1 iuvcls in fli'* ■ ' • • « ••• ' • t •"u . 



mjl^ATION AND ANALYSIS OF lnlOCPA^V , 

Description and Development of thn Prot^rcym 

The To'<^chcr Corps. Project Is one of ncveral innovatlvo teacher-^ 




Education programs under .the auspices of tlie Schocl of liduciition, a iinlt 
'Qf the graduate schpol, at Jackson State Univoraicy / lU^prcsjentatlvcs from 

. ■ • » 

the three particip.atory components function as Vi unit in asscssi^ui; needs ^ 
in planning and in implementing the goals and objectives of the project. 
The majority of the clientele served by the Un:lver?^ity and the Public 

Schools is from low- income families. This is evldcMiCid throu^^h the fact ^ 

\ . . . 

that 85 percent of the/studcnts enriOlied at the Univrr?;:iiy receive financial 
aid, and that all of the elementary schools of the Jcichron Public Schools- 
System are Title I schools. Since most of the i.upi.U >.c:rved^by the local 
school system are from low-income famiJies, they pxp»:ricrice problems that 
arc uniquely different from middle class childrevi. Furilicr, many ,0i tHe 
teachers are middle class oriented. "Therefore, addili rnal problems are often 
encountered. Additionally, the Jackson Public Scliool ^y.^toin has initiated 
a number of innovative programs and curricular do5nfM;r (i.e. Individually 
Guided Education Schools, Non-graded Schools — ut.i liy.i r.:'. individualized in- 
structions and differentiated staffing^ anrl Plaxa Schi i ;•.) . Teachers recruit- 
ed by the school system often lack the experience* and c l i'-ixitoncies required • 
to work effectively in th(^iie..prof;rans. 

Jackson State Univers;ity was in Ihb prorcss of dew] . j)]!!;; a ccnnpetency-- 
based t^.ioher-education program (initiated duriu;; iht V ]c V Teaoiar Corps 
Project), and war involved In nt.renj'.t h( u i n-. tin? IoImI t » ..c tit-r- cducaLiiiU 
progr-*n. .Because of the c-/;pt:rlem. v/iih 0\c prrvlfp' .i* ht r Corps Project, 
involvituj: the Hinds County School Syjit<Ta, r(?)U-c-j>( n i at i v. :.|^(^* .]ac:kj;on State 



Univeriilty ami' ^ack^-tui rublic School System luuCualply agrcjcd t^c on 
£i|*hch Cycle To.iulu^r Corp^ Proji'^ct would strengthen the educational 
opportunlt lea of Uu* children in this dlfttclcti and provide new strategies 
tor the c^.icat.l^n of teuclicra throu>;h the use o£ the competency-based Jicdcl* 

The thirty .intern,; (twenty-nine ^t pr.esent) are* enrolled inr a masters V 
decree pro[;ram In clonKninry cUucatloa and/or early childhood education 
with conccntrat:x«Mif: in roading, sclencOt or mathematics. 

The acaclcmi<' pro^uv^^i is competency-based j^'^- field centered with matiy 
of the courirjes hoiui; tt a:.: taught • A moduhir delivery system of learning^ 
expericnct^s Is utJcn:* Tho modules are being prpgrammed to provide tracking 
of stuJeuto throuiili the of the computer. The instructional activities^ 
are faciliri'ited by \n instructienal team representipg. the ^School of Educcvtio 
the School c£ LlVfral Stui-lier-, and the Ja^k^ori Public School Systca» support 
ed by coiosultants (nntiopcJ. and local) as the need arises (see Appendix AK. 

In&ervice trijinlrj; i;^ provided for the cooperating teachers through f :r 
courses, niiui-cc:iJr.^x?u, cccpruhoj^olve \^;orkshops and seniinarb (see Appendix C; 

An exception/:.', cljilci coir:p.^ncMit was initiated, during- the- fall session^ 
197A-75, This o<:r • 'i; 'nt , oriplinsL-^ln^, the concept of mainstreaning and 
diagnoolic/proiici ij Li t:i r'.rhii.^^; vas dc?siKncd to provide Interns, and cccper 
ting te^-chur:; vllh tin/ hm ^:!:sary nVilln and competencies needed to meet tht 
instvuoL ioii:;l TifCtir-. «•{ 1 ! c:l;i ]fh:c-r. vni'hin a rej'.ular classroom* 

Iht- If.*'.:' J^; ll - iit;- of l:h(^ project. Tiic: thirty Interns are diviiiv.l 

into to.i:.r- uT si:-: ) p]-. • •! ii: five t»ir{;ot olomontnry schools under tht: 
surorvi;\f 'f. of a i»- l..:»;-r. !!.ic*li Ivixu is ci^npi^i^cd ^ol intcrnn, or^oprrac in. 
cojch^.ti;, u .i!. ^. .^-.^ oilM-r i I j.iry per.sonticl that include stiuit nt 

t^'at,h«; r*;, iC.i i»i r <\ , it.v Ai^IcM, IIIISA tult>rial aidfD iind students from tr. 

i 
I 





'The program is implemeatcd by a policy, committee composed of Individuais 

■ ■ ' ' • ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ '*■ ■ • • • 

froa tjic three publics— Jackson State University, Jacksqtt Public Schools 

and representatives of community orBantzations. The -pi;ogram, however, is 

under*the imediate supervision of the bui Wing principal and the local 

school coord inatorV who are administratively responsible to the Assistant 

Superintendent of Programs* * '. . . 

Cossnunity^based educational activities are designed and Implemented in 
keeping vith the philosophy of Teacher Corps. Each team planned and iraple- 
itented ccimunlty activities relevant to and within the iraraediate comn^u.-ity 
or existing agencies. These activities provide the incerns, unlvcrc^ity and 
public school personnel the opportunity to work cooperatively with parents 
and children in non-academic settings; meanwhile, such groups become more 
faniliar with the needs and resources of the community (see Appendix H) . 
'• (5biective£ of the Project . ' 

The objectives of the project are: 

1. To assist teachers in coping with the evolving problems encoantered 
in r.ulticultural situations (i.e. developing positive self 
concepts in their, students, interpersonal relations, and under- 
standing linguistic patterns of culturally different children). 

2. To provide educational experiences that will assist teachers 
in becoTTiinc more conpetent in relating effectively to children 
and parents from lov-income areas In school environments, and the 
coTOunity via a competency-based, field centered curriculum. 

3. To provide educational experiences that wiX: assist prescrvice and 
insorvice tenrhors in becoming more comiu tent in working, i" 
fclcnontary schools where Imiovativc curricular designs have been 
initiated. 

A. Tc provide, data to aid the university in converting the tradi- 
tional leachor-education prop.ram to a f icld-cenLered , competcncy- 
bi:5icd proj-.ram (univei city-wide in scopi:) . 

S. To jdi-ntifv. aud aur.inl in dcvolopinr, leadorslivp .skiils posHfrtsod 
X!. J iv I..!'.: .1;. in the loci I i imiu;:UH i t y . 



The imaohuel iuvolvcd ir implementing the objectives of the project 

•IS dlvvreifled and rcpreeentativo of the oxportise required of d project 

... , ^ ^ ■ ■ ■■ . 

of this niaRuitude. The Immediate University, staff inpludes a director 
an "itiiiociate director, a program devolopntpnt ;9pccialist, a community 
.coordinator, a secrctary,<^raduate assistants and undergraduate workers, 
and <» :viodia specialist. Direct "guidance and leadership is provided by the 
'admin if? trutivc officials of thtj University. The Dean of the School of 
Education in the Immediate administrative supervisor. Additionally, twelve 

profcsf^.ors ^representing ten departments within the University have been 

■ f • ■ 
involved iii thc^nstructional program (f^ec Appendix A) • 

A cc^rdiuator, five building- principals, five team leaders, twenty- 

thrco cooperating teachers, three supervisors, seven administrators and a 

secretary comprise the project personnel within the Jackson Public School 

System (r>(;:0 App.cndix A). . . 

■ \ ■ • ■ ■ . ' • 

The budgets for the Jackson Public School System and Jackson State 
Univcr.'.jity are as follov;s: 

J.,, kson Suatie T'nivorsiLy - $391,626.07. Jackson Public Schools - 
'^?.33,^.'>0.0'.). CrancI Total - %bn yO'bb.Ol . 

\ 

Coi-.tT n iM to i ho " f Toachcr Education 

•Jiic Vi-iv hor Corpfi Projucl. has made the following significant contr ibut it nf. 

to th- t t arlit r-othirnt. ion pro}',rnm: 

K p/ovi.:c:> upportunH-icfi for utdvi'isiLy ])rof eii.sors to work in public 
;;.-!!»u'» rl;i:;<^;rofans v;i t h chiltlrtn while pr<>vi'Un>> c»n-s1 te in;:truttion 
r o»' pr(.:;frvitM^- cind iiisvrvico tt^achors* 

.1. fffirfoit M' of iiu ivt. i • V , i>uM h <-:(hn(^], Mud 
(•.». -u^'tv p.') «..«MP I ;ini^ r(^s(»»!r<*<v» in i»:'i^rMW j n;» t h:- (Hlur»*it ir.n.i 1 
r/.;f r i ( 'V ihii^iii;: i>f vnflour. rtluiic an^i .mxm'c oiU'if. j c h.i*'' - 



— provides additional opportunities for university studtnvts at 
all levels to receive practical expcrlcuces with Ghilclrcn« 



4. provides pilot- data with regard to the cfCectlveno8& of on-aite 
instruction. 



5« proQotes the development of harmonious relationships among all 
.11 

Evaluation 



y' ■ individuals involved. 



Evaluation vithiu tije project ic an on-going continuous process. The 
total project is evaluated periodically by Interns, members of the staff » 
policy corasittec^ National Teacher > Corps Officers, internal and ex^icrnal 
cor^scltants. The project has^^been appraised locally a^ nationally as being 
nost relevant and i»|icc^ssful irt accomplishing the stated objectives — to 
inprove and enhance the teacher--educa.tion' progr^^TS^r^nd to Improve the 
educational opportunities for elementary child^n.^ptn addition, it h^s 
•b<»en idesiffnated a:* an exeinplary, on-going program for participants in other 
Yeacher Corps projects to visit, / V 

The director presented .a X^ecture-slide presentation at several local 



and regional conferences for the purpose of orientating directors and parti- 
cipants of Ninth Cycle pr6ject5>. She has also served as a consultant for 
Ninth Cyclf- projects. Sifjnif icant conlributions have bcc-n ir.ado in preparing 

I 

teachers to work effectively in rul ticuJ tural settings with multir.elhuic 
chilfireti. 



'I 
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Education Involvement 

A. Mini sessions for parents - the purposes of these sessions Will 
be; ' ' ■ ' 

1. To explain new programs being implemente'd and how the pajcents 
can help his child, such as metrication. - 

2. To suggest: follow-up activities for parents to initiate that 
wili^enhance,.concepts introduced by tjie teacher. 

B. Parents will be made aware of the Importance of schooling for 
their children' during their early years that will influence 
thenl to keep their Cjhil4ren in. school. " . * » 

1. Team leader .and/or-lntetn wiirUhe?d61e conference with * 
parents at Baker Elementary School and/or. i« their homes. 

/ 

2. Planned parents sessions with panel presentation by teachers 
and /or consultants, will focus on the various disciplines 
tjiat will make parents more knowledgeable of th^ importance of 
children attending school. 

3. Letters Indicating the pupils' progress will be mailed or 
sent to parents by interns. 

Parents will be exposed to career education by: 

1. Mini sessions on career education utilizing consultants and 
resource materials. 

2. Helping develop career interest centers at Baker Elemeijitary 
School. 

» 

3. Exposed to research by selected handouts prepared by Teacher 
Corps. Staff and Mr. Leon McKee, Principal of Baker Elementary 
School, on various career educational programs. 

D. Films relevant to careers will also be presented. 

E. Parents will be trained to serve as tutors by Teacher Corps Staff 
and school personnel!. 

F. Specific effort wiir be put forth to recruit parents as„ volunteers 
(i.e. aides and tutors) from the community where the Baker 
Elementary School children are attending. 

G. The training for participation in evaluation will be conducted by 
Teacher Corps Staff. 



to . 



(towaKilty Activities ^ ' 

, Arts and cra£tsf classes* (Baker Elanejitary School, VWCA) . 

; . 1 • . ■ ■ ■ 

B. Ttttorlng (Baker Elenentary School, WCA). 

C. Gymasti&s (Baker Elementary School). « > 
. B. Sewing Class (YKCA).. 

E. Batcn<}CHss. (BSaker Elcsoentary School). • 

F. Recreational Activities (YVCA). 

I^ABLE ISrERIM SCEOOI.\ 

' ■ •• . * *. 
I, Educational Involvenent . - ; 

A. Reading Is Fundaaental Program. The program was designed to 
use reading to support, clarifyL refine or expand instructional 
. concepts. The focus, of the program is to promote an interest 



in reading. Special ^^^^,,^t3 --^ — 

reading activities in help the pupil in his classroom work. 

Parent-teacher conferences - The obje^five of these ponferences 
is to help the parenjbs understand how their children in their 
school work and to if>int out areas where parents can praise and 
cotBjaend their children. In this way, parental support for school 
will'^e gained and the pupils may receive some parental support 
for staying in school. 

C. Resource files on Career Education Is being developed. Corps- 
members, with the aid of Parent Council members, are developing 
a resource file on career information. They will also secure 
the services of various comcmnity persons involved in different 
career fields to serve as resource persons, consultants and 
speakers to parent meetings as well as to pupils in the school. 

D. Special activities ar^ planned. Parents and residents will be 
informed, at various tioes throughout the year, of various 
local/state governmental activities and of local school board 
activities. Such things as Law Day, May 1 is one type of activity. 
Students ^nd teachers will plan the school activities for this day. 

E. Tutoring - Parents will be solicited through PTA and Parent 
Council to serve as tutors and teacher aides, orientation 
sessions as well as continuous training sessions will be con- 
ducted by the teachers and corpsmembers within the school. 

II. Community Activities 

A. Girl Scout Troup disable Interim). 

B. Glee Club (Isable Interim - 5th and 6th grade pupils). 



training sessions emphasizing extensive 

_ _ _ ' mm. • « . • _ _ ^ ^ _ — _ a 



I 

\ 



C. Tutoring (Baptist Seminary). 



.P*„^adingJErogrdm-*4lead^lng l8-?undamental (Isable Xnteylm). v- v. 



RecreatipJ^X Act;|.vltle© (Isable Interim) 

;--^le"^'Football team ■ . ■ * . ,. ' ''.»;♦' 

2. Basketball team . ' 



* * • 



Schools lawyer may \^ 



JOHNSON ELEMEJJTARY SqHOOL . 

I. Educational Involvement 

A. Training and /or orientatl^n_^ses^sfons_£o^^ Corpsmen 

wiirlrlielUftrainingl^ at night to h^ip parents understand 

VwKat is expected of their children In the classroom. 

B. . Corpsmen and oortsiiltants provide training sessions with parent^ 

to emphasize the\ importance of getting an education by using 
various types icf media, local people, and taking field trips.. . 

C. Training sessions Involving people xn the Jackson community - 
who will be able td. Inform" pa^^its about careers that will be 
opened to students ,\ are beihg i sbheduled . 

b. The/Teacher Corps Stiaff, school administrators, \and Jackson 
Pub'lic Schools subject area supenrisors will Ischedule training 
sessions to Inform parents about the organization and *mplem mta- 
tibn of school programs. The Jackson Public Schools lawyer mav 
be contacted to explain jLgws affecting schooljs, parents, and 
students. ' • \ 

E. The Teacher Corps slaf £ will aid in holding tiralning sessions ^ 
to train parents to be tutors. Teachers and i school supervisors 
can be Invited to* explain specif ic instructional programs. 

F. The Teacher Corps Staff andS^s^ctors in the COP Program will 
holi} training sessions to orientate parents with the specific 
responsibilities that volunteer teachers and teacher aides have 
in the classroom. 

G. The' Teacher Corps Staff will hold training sessions to acquaint 
parents with the procedure used to evaluate students' progress. 

II. Community Activities 

A. . Dance Troup (Johnson Elementat.y School). 

B. Glee Club (Johnson Elementary j|chool). / 

C. Arts and Crafts Classes (Johnson Elementary School) . 

D. -Tutoring (Johnson Elementary~^chool, Livingston Park Library). 
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•B. Boy Scouts Troup (Contwnlty, Jofi«soii School). ^ ^Sjj^^ . \ ; *v ;: 



* / . .■ . ■ , . ...... .. 

McLEOD ELEWmARY SCHOOL , .3 



I. Educaticnal Xavolvfflwnt — 

A. The corpsmembers and teachets aXTWA^^ will set up , 

' I ' 

1. Training sessions and clashes for parens to familiarize 
then with what is being taught to ^heir children. 

2. Organize a Comnmnication Conaittce to keep parents and 
residents informed and kbreast of what is going on. 

B. / A cooperative plan will be developed between .the school's PTA ^ 
. i ' and Teacher Corps Parent Comicil to" help thg. parents and resi- 

■y ' ■ Aexit^ become more IcnowledgeaHe about the programs within the . 
- school. and the progress of the ^ildren. 

\ 1. *Pr|,zes are awarded to pupils fdr such things as perfect/ 
' gooa attendance, school performance^ et^. 

* \ - 9 
A series o\ presentations were presented during the fall by 
selected iliaivlduals wh^ have variou^^ careers. These .areer 



I. 



consultants discussed with parents aspects of their careers, 
and were, available.. to te^ch^rs as/classroom consultants. 



/ ■ ■ ■■ iVv, 



A career resource center is belnc developed with, available ^ ^ 

brochures, pamphlets, etc. on career opportunities.. t 

E. Training sessions are being designed to familiarize involved 
persons with their local government a»td school government i 

F. Teachers and corpsmembers will develop a ssries of short training 
sessions to orient and/or reorient parent volunteers to working 
as volimteer teachers and/or teacher aides within McLeod's 
Tutoring Program. 

G. In conjunction with the school's Parent Council and PTA, the 
corpsmembers will develop and implement a serliis of mini sessions 
or short talk:, (as at PTA meet fngs> ^n ev(^.luation« 

sessions wil> 4»'e tr^rar^d to helping pXrents sec how evaluation 
relates to a pupil's petformance and iaay occur in other ways 
outside of looking at pap«r and pencil vrork. 

II. Community Activities 

A. Music Classes 
, 1. Guitar lessons (Jones Community Center) 

2. Piano lessons (Jones Conmiunlty Center) 
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B. Recreational activities (WCA)* 

q, Da^ce Troup (Jones Conmunlty Center). 

D. Art classes (McLebd Elementary School). 

E. Tutoring OfcLeod Community Center). 
WALTO'N ELEMENjARY SCHOOL" . » 

I. Educational Involvement 



A. 



B. 



C. 



E, 



The teachers and . corpsmember s developed a series of 
evening training sessions for parents of first graders 
to assist the parents in understanding the school program. 
Parents would be shown the materials, activities and 
procedures used in the classrooms. Specific sessions were 
devoted to assisting the parents in making and Tearning to ^ >, 
use simpjte games and other materials in the home with their, 
children to reinforce skills and/or concepts. 

School conferences with parentb'are being continued. These 
conferences stress the positive performance of students 
so that parents can praise their children, for their school 
activities. Thus, parents c^n help motivate their children. 

c 

The Paren^ Council and the PTA are assisting in developing 
a file of career information and opportunities as well as 
contacting possible resource persons that can be used by 
both the parents groups at\d teachers as career consultants. 

i 

Both the Parent Council and PTA anticipate prfesenting 
programs for parents regarding the school board and its 
role in developing programs for pupils. 

Corpsmembers will conduct evening mini workshops to 
orientate and/or reorientate parents to working as volunteer- 
aides in the school. Included in these workshops will be 
operation of media, using instructional games and materials 
as we 1 as human relations aspects of tutoring. They will 
also leatn how to help plan and carry out specific tutor- 

'direction of the classroom teacher 



ing progra^ under the. 
and. Teacher Cdrps inteijns. 



F. 



Evening training sessions 
children involved in ncsw 
and performance arc evaluated. 



will be developed', for parents of 
programs in terms of how progress 



11. Community Activities 

A. Arts and crafts classes (Walton Elementary School). 

B. Dance Troup (Walton Elementary School). 



C. Tutoring (Walton Elementary School* BaptJ.st Semin 



D. * Recreational Actiiricies (VWCA). 



/ 



/ 

/ 
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Sample Instructional Module 
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AREA - Reading 

TOPIC - Dialect and Reading 

RATIONALE ' 



Nonstandard dialect probl^s have received »a v^st amount o'{ attenJC;ion 
dur-'ng the last de'pade. The elementary teacher should have sji^f f icient 
background information and knowledge of the research that H^s been direct* 
ed toward tbe various aspects of oral language developfient and thft ia9ue9 
reiev^nt; to dialect and reading. This module is deeigned to provide 
an Introduction t6 the cpn.t rovers ial iesMt regarding dialect and the ' 
teaichicig' of reading. ' . * 

'behavioral OBJECTIVES 

Given the resources of the Teacher Corps Center, Sampson Library, 
Media Center of the State Department, <nd personal resources, the student 

v.^y* I. Become familiar with - . ^ 

a. The. impact of social and econgnic backgrounds on schdol 

\ children's academic achievement, and particularly r eliding. 

b. The deficit-difference theorlaa of learning fnd Intellectual 

developments 

c. Specific features of "nonstandard" English (phonological * 
. and grammatical) that may -affect reading achievement. 

2. Given a child in grades 4,5 and 6, the student will tape record 
the child's oral reading of an appropriate passage,, score the 
oral reading of the passage, then indicate the Serro'rs (miscues) > 
that may be attributed to dialect difference. (The data collect- 
ed for Modul e m ay be used. 



PRE-TEST 

\ 

See Instructor' \ 
LEARNIKG ACTIVITIES 



1. Independent study / 

2. Attend seminar 

3. Listen to tapea on dialect 

4. • View film "Dlalebt Differences." 
.5. References to be r€iad: . ~" > 

(a) Baratz, Joan, and Shuy, Roger, (Eds.), Teaching Black 
Children to Read . Washington, D.. C. Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1969. 

(b) Burke, C. L. , and Goodman, Y. "Do They Read What They 
/ Speak?" Grade Teacher, 66 (1969) pp. 144, 146, 150. 



(c) Goodman, K. S. "The Language Children Bring To Schoo 
To BuHd Hn tt," Grade teacher, 86 (1969), 1935-39. 



(d) Horn, T. D. (Ed.) Reading 'For The Disadvantaged; Problems 
of LlnRuisticaily Different Leamera , New Jfork: Har court. 
Brace an4 World. 1970. 

(e) Johnson, Kenneth, "Teachers* Attitude Toward the Nonstandard 
, Negro Dialect— Let's Change It." Elementary English XLVII 

(February. 1971), 176-89. 

(f) O'Brien, Carmen A. Teaching The Language-Different Child to 
Read. Columbus. Ohio: Char las E. Merrill PubliBhlng Company. 
1973. 

(g) Williams^ Frederick (Ed.)> Language and Poverty: Perepectlvea 
On a Theme » Chicago: Markham Publiahing Company, 1970, 
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DIALECT AKD READING 

PRE-^EST ■ * . ■ 

DIRECTIONS: Read the fallowing question! and /or atateoents. Th«n circle 
the letter of the alternatp that beat anvwers the question or completes 
the statement. 

1. The British sociologist who proposed a distinction between "standard' 
and "non-standard" dialect as public l«o(tuag« .(ctstrlcted code) and 
"formal" language ^elaborated code) vmc: 



' a. Carl Bereiter / 

b. Basil Bernstein ^ 

\ c, John B. Carroll ^ 

d. William Ubor 



2. Research has revealed that all of the dialect «rlables oMsured 

crossed: 



a 



Social claeis and race boundaries. ^ 

b. Social class, race, and educational boundaries. ^ 

c. Social class and educational bom»iaria«. 

d. Social class boundaries. 

3. According to infonsation revaaled through the research conducted In 
rjBlatlon to dialect and reading, dialect: 

a. Causes significant semantic differences during oral reading. 

b. Causes significant syntactic alteration during oral reading. 

c. Causes little or no semantic or syntactic text alteration durlAg 
oral resding. 

d. Causes significant semantic and syntactic text alteration during 
oral reading. 

4. According to Johnson, negative attitudes that teachers have about "non- 
standard" Negro dialect is based on several false assumptions.. Therefore, 
In order for teachers to more effectively deal vlth the prAblea of 

teaching reading to speakers of "non-stendard" English, teachers needj 

' ■. 

,a. to acquire an abundance of materials 

b. to acquire a better understanding of Hegro ditlect and the nature of 

language 

c. to avoid the issue of dialect 

d. to acquire a better understanding of appro«ch«6 to teaching- reading. 

5. The discussion of the effect that dialect has on reading performance 
leads to the notion that: 

a. the material used Is the most crucial facto:): in teaching reading to 
"divergent speakers 
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f. b. tht^ teacher's attitude toward a child's dialect is a Bignificant ^ 
factor In teaching reading to dflvergent speakers. 

c. the age of the ch^ld £« th« cost significant factor In teaching 
reading to' divergent speakera. 

d. the aex of the child la Important factor in teaching reading 
to the "divergent" apeaker. 

6. Vernacular education has Been reccsnmendad as' a poaslble procedure to 
utilize in teaching reading to childfan who apeak Negro"non-Btandard'* 
English. That is, "non-atandard" Engllah aptaklng children ahould be 
taught to speak ''standard" English Before they are Vau^ht to read, 
thus eliminating the ralamatch Bctweao the child's oral language and 
beginning reading material. An advocate of this procedure ias 

a. Beryl Loftman Bailey ' , 

b. Kenneth Goodman \ \ 

c. Soger Shuy \ 

d. William Stewart 

7. t^lch of the following has' advocatad the conatructlon 0|f special materials 
that would avoid those areas where there la potential ayhtactlc 
Interference with "standard" Engllah, as the beat way to deal with, 

. the dialect problem aa related to reading: 

a. Kenneth goodman* Richard Veneaky* and J. L. Dlllard,. 

b. Richard Rystrom, William Labor* and Ward Cramer 

c. Morton Wiener » Raven KcDavld and Eddie Ponder 

d. Roger Shuy» Walter Wolfram, and Wl).Xlasi A. Stewart 

8. Venesky" advocated the following alternatives for teaching readers of 
"non-standard" Engllah; 

a. the dialect approach - rewriting materials in representative dialects. 

b. the standard language approach - teaching English ii a aecond language 
(dialect) before teaching reading 

t. the common core approach - developing materials in atandatd English ^ 

which minimizes dialect andWltural diffei^encea 
d. the child's translating f rom\ atandard written English to his own 

speech, regardless of his dialect. 

9. List at least twoC2) diaadvantages of uaing each of the three approaches: 

The Dialect Approach The Standard Languaaaa Approach The Ctemaon Core 

Approach 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

2. 

3. 3. , 

3. 



10. _Catnpare the cognitive deficit theory, as advocat;ed by Jensen, 

Deutsch et al, «ith the linguistic difference theory as advocated by 
Johnson, Metfessee and Soog, Labor» et al. 

DIRECTIONS: Read each of the following stateaents and supply the infor- 
cutlon requested. ^ 

11. According to Labov's study of the pronunclatioa oi black English 
phonology that may be attributed to dialect and **must not be regarded 
as reading mistakes may be placed into five categories. These cate- 
gories are: 



1., 

2. 

3. 

4._ 

5. 



12. Sone of the features of speech exhibited by "nonstandard" speaking 
Negro dialect as pointed out by Kenneth Johnson are: 



1. 

2._ 

3. 

4. 



13. List five (5) advantages and five (5) disadvantages of using oral 
reading as an evaluative tachnique, especially with children who 
speak a "non-standard" dialect of English. 

ADVANTAGES DISADVAHTAGES 



1. 


1. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 



5. 



5. 



ne.fine the following tenna: 

1. Dialect - 

2. Divergent speaker Cchild) 
3* Non-standard English - 

4. Dialectology - 

3. Standard English - 



